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DAVID GORDON LYON: IN MEMORIAM 


On December 4th, 1935, David Gordon Lyon, for many years the repre- 
sentative of Harvard University in our corporation, and Director of our 
School in Jerusalem, 1906-1907, passed away in Boston. Although he was 
in his eighty-fourth year, his sudden passing came as a shock to his many 
friends. Professor Lyon was born at Benton, Alabama, May 24th, 1852. 
He received his A. B. degree from Howard College, Ala., in 1875, after 
which he studied theology at the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
at Louisville, Ky. At Louisville he came under the influence of Professor 
C. H. Toy, under whose inspiration- he became an enthusiastic student of 
Semitics. Later he went to the University of Leipzig, where he specialized 
in Assyriology, under Friedrich Delitzsch, who was then in the early years 
of his career as a teacher. From Leipzig he received the degree of Ph. !)., 
in 1882. 

While Lyon was in Germany, Toy was called to the Hancock Professor- 
ship of Hebrew and Cognate Languages at Harvard, and in the autumn of 
1882 Lyon became Toy’s associate in the newly organized Semitic Depart- 
ment of that university, with the title of “Hollis Professor of Divinity,” 
his chair being the oldest endowed professorship in the university. In the 
eighteenth century, when the professorship was founded, the Hollis Pro- 
fessor taught all subjects required of candidates for the ministry, but it was 
understood that Lyon should share the work of the Semitic department with 
his former teacher and devote himself especially to Assyriology. He thus 
became the first teacher of this subject in America, having come to Harvard 
a year before Paul Haupt came to the Johns Hopkins University. On the 
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setirement of Professor Toy in 1910, Lyon was transferred to the Hancock 
Professorship, a chair which he held until his retirement in 1922, when he 
secame Professor Emeritus. 

Lyon’s Assyrian Manual, 1885, 2nd ed., 1892, was the first attempt to 


Davin Gorpon Lyon. 
(From a painting by Theresa Bernstein. ) 


provide a book for beginners in that subject, and for many years was found 
by teachers the most useful. His other publications, in addition to occa- 
sional articles, were Keilschrifiterte Sargons (1883) and, in collaboration 
with G. F. Moore, G. A. Reisner, and Clarence Fisher, Harvard Excavations 
_¢i Samaria (2 vols. folio, 1924). 
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Lyon’s great monument at Harvard is the Semitic Museum. It was h: 
who conceived the idea, who interested: the late Jacob Schiff in giving th: 
funds to inaugurate it, and who through years of patient planning and toi! 
built it up from nothing. He became Curator upon its organization in 
1891, an office which he retained until 1922, when he was made Curator 
Emeritus, but the active duties of which he performed for years after tha 
until Professor Pfeiffer was appointed Curator. To establish in a grea’ 
university a creditable museum, with all its teaching possibilities, is n< 
small achievement. 

To the broader field of biblical and archaeological studies, Lyon’s grea 
contribution was the excavation of Samaria. He and his colleagues ai 
Harvard had for many years looked upon Samaria as one of the most 
important Palestinian sites for exploration, but Lyon finally obtained from 
Mr. Schiff the funds for the inauguration of the work, and became himself 
the first director of the undertaking,.and was the leading spirit of the 
committee which guided the earlier excavations of the Israelite capital to 
completion and gave the results to the world. The information thus secured 
has laid all students of the Bible and of antiquity under obligation. But 
for this earlier work, Harvard’s more recent explorations of the site under 
the enthusiastic leadership of Professor Lake would hardly have been 
undertaken. 

In the passing of Professor Lyon our circle has lost a devoted helper, a 
dignified and courtly gentleman, in whom the old traditions of the South 
still lived, one who made himself the companion of his pupils and their 
life-long friend, and a scholar whose standards were so exacting that he 
published little, lest there should be some imperfection in his work, or lest 
he should advance some theory which he might afterward be compelled to 


abandon. 
GrorcE A. Barton. 


WILLIAM FREDERICK BADE (JAN. 22, 1871-MARCH 4, 1936) 


The death of Professor W. F. Badé of the Pacific School of Religion 
again leaves a gap in the circle of American archaeologists. Professor Badé 
was born in Minnesota, of Moravian stock, and received his education at 
the Moravian College in Pennsylvania. His professional training was ob- 
tained at Yale and the University of Berlin. In 1902 he was appointed to 
the chair of Old Testament Literature and Semitic Languages at the Pacific 
School of Religions, Berkeley, Calif., a position which he occupied until his 
death. For a number of years he was dean of the school, but after the 
foundation of the Palestine Institute at Berkeley, he gave up other adminis- 
trative duties in order to devote himself more intensively to archaeological 
research. 

In his middle life Badé was an ardent out-door man, a friend of John 
Muir and Theodore Roosevelt; his activities on behalf of national and state 
parks are known over the entire West, and John Muir’s posthumous works 
were edited by him. After the completion of his task as literary executor 
with the appearance of his Life and Letters of John Muir (1924), his 
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attention was drawn to the field of archaeology. Hitherto he had published 
only one book in the field of biblical studies, his Old Testament in the Light 
of Today, a very well written popularization of modern critical research. 
In 1925 he corresponded with the writer, asking him for suggestions as to 
the most promising site for excavation in the neighborhood of Jerusalem. 
The writer at once recommended that he undertake the excavation of Tell 
en-Nasbeh, calling his attention to the fact that Dalman, Alt, Vincent, 
Abel, and Phythian-Adams all identified it with biblical Mizpah (an identi- 
fication which the writer has never been able to accept himself). Ini five 
campaigns (1926, ’27, 729, °32, and 735), of over three months each, on the 
average, Badé cleared almost the entire site, thanks to the vigor with which 
he pushed the work and to the fact that the depth of débris is in general 
very small. He thus achieved the distinction of being the first Palestinian 
archaeologist to excavate a site completely. 

Owing to the unselfish aid of Dr. C. S. Fisher (then archaeological adviser 
to the School in Jerusalem), who was his adviser from the beginning, and 
who provided a trained staff of foremen for the excavation, Badé was able 
to employ the Reisner-Fisher methods of digging and recording from the 
beginning of his work at Tell en-Nasbeh. In later campaigns he introduced 
various refinements in recording, for which we may refer to his well-written 
booklet, A Manual of Excavation in the Near Hast (see Butterin, No. 57, 
p. 35). In his earlier work he followed the advice of Fisher and especially 
of Vincent in dating pottery; in his more recent work there is a tendency 
to independent dating. 

So far two brochures and a number of short reports on the results of the 
excavation have appeared; it is to be hoped that a competent man will be 
found to prepare the definitive publication, for which there must be ample 
material available in the meticulously full records of the five campaigns. 
Badé entered the field too late in life and without the leisure to master the 
difficult and superficially elusive subject of Palestinian pottery, or to obtain 
a complete understanding of the minutiae of stratigraphic and masonry 
problems; we owe him a debt of gratitude for the elaborate mechanical 
method with which his excavations were conducted and recorded, a method 
which should make accurate chronology and interpretation possible. 

Badé was easily the most versatile of the men who have devoted themselves 
to the subject of Palestinian archaeology. He was very energetic and 
possessed superb health until within a few years of his death, when it became 
evident that he would have to take better care of himself. He possessed 
unusual personal charm, and was an excellent colleague; he also wrote an 
exceedingly attractive English style, and lectured equally well. With his 
passing we lose an outstanding personality. 

W. F. ALBRIGHT. 
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THE JOINT ASSYRIAN EXPEDITION 
CHARLES BACHE 


Since I last wrote, work on the mound has progressed steadily, withou 
interruption by rain or wind. The working-force has been greatly increase: 
and we have been employing over a hundred and eighty men. 

We are now in the process of calling a halt to our excavations of thic 
season, our funds being exhausted. It is done with the utmost reluctance 


Fig. 1. Group of “Cult-Symbols” (nearly all from Stratum lla). 


and a sense that in this campaign we have not achieved what we had 
hoped—the clearing of stratum 13. Had we possessed but $1,500.00 more, 
we could have accomplished our aim. 

Unsuccessful though we have been in this respect, we must recognize the 
fact that we have been very fortunate in other matters. We have an ex- 
cellent representative collection of painted pottery. Seals and seal impres- 
sions maintained high standards throughout all levels touched this year. 
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The variation in type of our quite numerous “ cult-symbols ” (Fig. 1) is 
sufficient almost to prove that these objects are not symbolic, but are 
designed for some practical purpose. 

Of stone objects we have a great number. Celts form the predominating 
category, with a great range in size (from 2 to 13 centimetres in length) 
but with little variety as to shape. The mace-head, of which we also have 
a number, is almost in every case a truncated sphere. All save two, one of 
haematite and one of limestone, are carved of marble. There is from 
stratum 13 a beautiful example of a canoe-shaped votive axe-head, made of 
white marble and similar to one of slate found last year, but superior to it 
in workmanship and preservation. 


Fig. 2. Bowl with cascade spout (from above). 


In contrast to last year when so little pottery was found, this year there 
is a plethora of undecorated pieces. Cooking-pots and “ soup-plates ” show 
little change from 11 to 13. There is a distinct change in smaller vessels, 
such as cups, small jars and bowls. The ware is in general thicker: and of 
finer texture in the earlier period than in the upper levels. The earlier 
shapes (I speak of the plain vessels only) are simpler. There is seldom a 
flare to a rim, or carination; sides are straight and in the case of larger 
pieces, shapes are spherical, not elongated or squat as they are in upper 
levels. 

We have only one complete stone vessel—a tiny kohl bottle about 5 
centimetres in height, its exterior decorated by incised horizontal bands 
which enclose alternate bands of incised cross-hatching. There are a few 
fragments of stone cups similar to ones found in previous seasons, but none 
sufficiently complete for use to determine the exact shape. 
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I wish particularly to call attention to the fascinating piece of pottery 
(Fig. 2). It was found in stratum 11l-a. Made of a light green-grey ware, 
very fine in texture, its spout is decorated with pellets of the same materia’ 
in an effort to simulate the rocky bed of a cascading stream. Elsewhere in 
this same level we have found spouts decorated in this same manner, bui 
this is the first time we have a bowl so nearly complete. 

Two of our better pieces of painted pottery are shown in Figs. 3-4. 
Besides these, we have a number of finer pots that we have been unable to 
photograph as yet. Designs are almost always simple, and are alway: 
geometric, with a penchant for cross-hatching and plain bands; occasionally 
diamond-shaped lozenges creep in, less frequently we get the double-axe. 
and rarely circles. Paint is invariably dark-brown, and is frequently hastily 
and carelessly applied. 


Fig. 3. Painted bowl of Stratum 12. 


All the larger painted jars, as well as many of the plain ones, come from 
an infant cemetery that was found in stratum 13, immediately below 
stratum 12, just under the White Room area of last season. Within a space 
not more than 15 metres square there were nearly sixty such burials. There 
were never any furnishings in these graves. Possibly our inspector is right 
when he says that “these people did not like children.” Not even a bead 
was found in them. In most cases they did not even bother to bury the 
desd child in a whole pot. Large fragments frequently served both as con- 
tainers and as covers. This was more generally the case when painted 
pottery was used. When they were buried in plain ware, usually whole 
pieces were employed. 

The piéce de resistance of our work the last two months has been our joy 
and our sorrow. It is the Round House of stratum 11-a (frontispiece and 
p- 11). Had it not been for the discovery, at the very edge of the limit of 
our area of excavation for this season, of a very small segment of its exterio: 
wall, we should not have cleared this area at all, as we were most anxious 
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+o get well down into 13. We could not, unfortunately, ignore the fact that 
we were confronted with a curving wall, and once we acknowledged that, 
there was no other course open except to expose it. In order to do this, we 
had to go up, remove stratum 10, excavate 10-a and 11, and clear the 
Round House. It was not an inexpensive process. I think the results are 
such that the enterprise may be regarded as decidedly profitable. 

First of all, I wish to make it clear that while it is at present assigned 
to stratum 11-a, we have no proof except for the fact that it was under 
stratum 11. It may be shown in the future that the Round House belongs 
-o stratum 12, but this cannot be determined until there is further excava- 


Fig. 4. Painted burial jar (Stratum 12). 


tion to the southwest, south, and west. There are no connections whatever 
to the north, northeast and east. It is here apparently above the general 
level of 12, but this means little, as we have often seen. 

The Round House is obviously a citadel or fortress that crowned Gawra 
at the period in question. Few objects were found in it, aside from hammer- 
stones. The only room of certain purpose is G, which was used for grain 
storage. 

The building is in remarkably good preservation. The only place where 
we encountered difficulty in tracing its outlines is at the entrance, where 
the situation was made difficult by the ramp entering from an upper level. 
Since the plan enclosed was made, the situation here has been cleared up. 


* Mr. Bache left Beirut February 21st and returned to America March 18th. 
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ON SOME RECENT FINDS FROM TEPE GAWRA 
E. A. SPEISER 


Among the discoveries made by Mr. Bache and his party during th: 
campaign of 1935/36 (see above, pp. 6 ff.) at least two deserve specia 
mention; viz., the Cult Symbols (Fig. 1) and the Round House (frontis 
piece and p. 11). Both serve to broaden our knowledge of Chalcolithi 
civilizations in Mesopotamia. 

The curiously shaped objects to which the term “ Cult Symbols” ha: 
been applied form a group of specimens that have been coming up recent) 
in several sites of Mesopotamia and Persia.‘ They are made either of ston: 
or of terracotta, and they show invariably the same characteristic double- 
loop top. The stone specimens are. generally solid and often carefully 
polished, while the clay pieces may be hollow inside, thus suggesting a beli 
in appearance. 

. The first one to be attracted by these novel antiquities was the dis- 
tinguished German excavator, Dr. Walter Andrae. In his stimulating 
monograph on the Ionian column * Andrae has suggested that these objects, 
among which an early find from Gawra was the most significant single 
specimen at the time of his writing,* represented symbols of divine huts, 
the reed huts of Sumerian mythological texts. The base, he thought, 
signified the sanctuary, while the volutes represented the door-posts of 
reed-bundles which framed the main entrance. The date of this highly 
conventionalized symbol Andrae placed in the Early Dynastic period, about 
3000 B.C. 

A different view is held by Colonel N. T. Belaiew, the well-known 
authority on ancient metrology. Belaiew’s suggestions were made in per- 
sonal communications to the writer and they are scheduled to appear in the 
forthcoming volume of the Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse. I am 
taking the liberty to indicate the barest outlines of his position, referring 
the reader to the aforementioned publication for further details. He is of 
the opinion that these objects represent weights, although their shape may 
have been suggested originally by cult symbols of the type envisioned by 
Andrae. This view is based principally on relevant specimens from Susa 
and it is shared by the excavators of that site. Now the weight system 
which the present objects reflect is wholly unlike anything known from 
Sumer in later times. Since they characterize deposits that are primarily 
prehistoric, these weights should be regarded as evidence that the Sumerians 
arrived in Mesopotamia some time after the introduction of the specimens 
under discussion. The pre-Sumerian period Belaiew would call the “ Age 
of the Bell-shaped Weights.” 

It is easy to see how important our symbols have become in a compara- 
tively short time, regardless of whether we follow Andrae or Belaiew. The 
latest specimens from Gawra tend to support in part the latter’s position. 
For they occur in strata [X-XTII, that is, in layers which are not only older 


Cf. Excavations at Tepe Gawra I, p. 100. 
? Die ionische Séiule (Berlin, 1935), pp. 32 ff. 
* Cf. now Hecavations at Tepe Gawra I, pl. 54¢. 
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than Early Dynastic deposits, but antecedent even to the last prehistori: 
period, named after Jemdet Nasr; all the Gawra pieces fall within th: 
so-called Uruk period of Mesopotamian prehistory. Furthermore, the con 
siderable number of these specimens and the several levels in which the, 
occur lend color to Belaiew’s contention that we have here a product typica 
of a particular culture. The one objection that I am inclined to rais 
concerns their precise use. It is difficult to see any practical value ii 
weights made of so fragile a material as terracotta. However, before com. 
mitting ourselves definitely one way or another we must await the publica 
tion of Belaiew’s contribution on the subject. For the time being, therefor: 
Mr. Bache’s “ Cult Symbols” appears to be a reasonable terminologica 
compromise. 

Of even greater significance is the Round House. Design, original quality 
of the work, and the present state of preservation, are all most agreeabl; 
surprising. The walls have been preserved to a sufficient height to yield « 
complete plan, requiring no additions or reconstructions. The whole form: 
a nearly perfect circle and the main wall is shared by all the outer rooms. 
Consequently, only the few inner chambers are rectangular. Mr. Bache is 
doubtless right in regarding this structure as a citadel. The massivenes: 
of the walls, the sheltered single entrance, and the evidence of the weapons 
discovered within—the only finds coming from the Round House—combine 
to corroborate this view. In addition, however, the building must have 
served another purpose. The character of the central section is surely 
suggestive. Extending clear across the compound we have three rooms 
placed end to end (I, N, B); the middle one is the largest chamber of the 
entire structure. It contains an elevation in the center, which, as both 
Mr. Bache and Mr. Muller assure me, could not have been a partition or 
newel wall; it must have been used, therefore, as a platform or the like. 
In short, we have here what is clearly a cult chamber. The smaller room 
in front was then the usual antechamber, while the third room must have 
been the cella of this unique prehistoric sanctuary. The whole represented 
thus a combined fortress and temple. One is reminded of the biblical 
temple-towers that provided the last place of refuge in a besieged city. But 
apart from all other considerations, the Gawra Round House is scarcely 
earlier than the beginning of the fourth millennium. 

Offhand, this circular construction brings to mind the foundations of 
“beehive ” dwellings which Mallowan found recently in prehistoric 
Arpachiya, a neighbor of Tepe Gawra; and of the Aegean tholoi to which 
Mallowan and Rose have compared the Arpachiya finds.* But the resem- 
blance is at best superficial. The tholoi represent small buildings, and 
presuppose a domical construction. The Round House, on the other hand, 
contained eighteen rooms, and the roof was in this case definitely flat. 
A circular ground plan remains thus the only common feature. But slight 
as this connection is, it can hardly have been accidental, considering the 
propinquity of the two sites and the not too great distance in time tha! 
separates the respective levels in question. The discovery of the Round 
House is bound to mark an epoch in the history of ancient Mesopotamia: 
architecture. 


*Mallowan and Rose, Prehistoric Assyria, pp. 25 ff. 
12 
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Finds from previous seasons at Gawra are brought into incidental promi- 
nence by the publication of Contenau and Ghirshman’s Fouilles du Tépé- 
Giyan.® Contacts between wares of Early and Middle Gawra on the one 
hand, and those of certain Iranian sites on the other, need not, of course, 
occasion any surprise. Those who have followed these occasional reports 
in the BuLLETIN ® will remember that the “ chalice folk,” e. g., constituted 
a connecting link between Gawra VIII-VII and the early settlements at 
Tepe Hissar, near Damghan. But it is not to contacts dating to the end 
of the fourth millennium that the reader’s attention is to be drawn at 
present. The parallels furnished by Tepe Giyan take us to the topmost 
‘evels of Gawra, i. e., III-I, dated to the middle of the second millennium. 
[hese latest occupations of Gawra were due to the Hurrians, whose expan- 
sion in the second millennium over wide areas of the Near East belongs to 
the most interesting disclosures of recent archaeological and linguistic 
research. Thus far, however, the Hurrians were not known to have 
extended their influence much beyond the eastern confines of Mesopotamia. 
Now certain finds from Tepe Giyan demonstrate their presence, or at least 
an appreciable cultural influence on their part, as far east as the region of 
Hamadan. Certain cylinder seals found in the lowest deposits of Giyan I 
betray immediately their Hurrian origin.? A casual examination of the 
plates led to this truly surprising result. Reference to the corresponding 
portion of the text (p. 50) revealed that M. Contenau, who has dealt with 
Hurrian seals, had naturally identified the Kirkik specimens among the 
Giyan cylinders. Moreover, the Giyan pottery shows unmistakable affinities 
with Hurrian wares. This applies to shapes as well as to decoration; 
compare the plates giving the pottery of Giyan II-I (plates 20 ff.), the 
Hurrian contacts belonging apparently to a period intermediate between 
or dovetailing with these two strata. 

Such being the case, it will not be untimely perhaps to sound a note of 
warning. There are, to be sure, certain cultural remains so distinctive of 
the Hurrians as to leave no doubt regarding their immediate origin. But 
it is becoming more apparent with each new series of discoveries that 
objects used by and typical of the Hurrians were not necessarily originated 
by that remarkable group. This is especially true of pottery. We know 
that the painted wares of the Hurrians show distinct western influences. 
Without going into details, it may be generally asserted that the Hurrians 
themselves were culturally in debt to some other group, and that the pottery 
which we have learned to associate with the Hurrians was a composite 
product of European and Asiatic elements. It is worth-while to consider 
seriously the possibility of a cultural center somewhere to the northwest 
from which both Hurrians and the Aegeans drew some of their cultural 
inspiration. In this way it may be possible to account for not a few of the 
remarkable correspondences between Hurrian and Phrygian wares, which 
no student of the recent finds from Boghazkdi is likely to overlook.* These 
Phrygian painted wares have little in common with the local ceramic of 


Paris, 1935. 
Of. No. 48, pp. 5 ff. 

* Plate 38, especially nos. 1 and 4. 

* Cf. Bittel, Bogazkéi, Sitzungsberichte, Berlin Academy, 1935, 
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the preceding stratum; they may be due, on the other hand, to the sam: 
source which the Hurrians had tapped several centuries earlier. It is purely 
a working hypothesis, but it helps to solve quite a number of puzzles whic! 
we cannot touch upon at present.° 


A VISIT TO QARN SARTABEH 
WARREN J. 


Early on the morning of October 10 last, a party of ten set out in moto: 
cars from the American School in Jerusalem for Qarn Sartabeh. Going 
northward along the main highway, we turned to the right at Nablus down 
Wadi Far‘ah, through the pass that was a scene of dire disaster in 1918 foi 
the Turkish forces retreating before Allenby’s swift advance. Arriving at 
the Jiftlik Police Post soon after 8 a. m., we halted for a visit to the mound 
known today as Tell el-Mazfr. This fell lies in a broad plain at the lower 
end of Wadi Far‘ah, where it merges with the Jordan depression and where 
a perennial rivulet insures good agricultural possibilities. Land in this 
vicinity was cultivated at one time as the private property of the Sultan of 
Turkey. 

That Tell el-Mazar represents a site of very early occupation seems 
certain, even though this fact is not attested by the surface pottery. The 
summit of the tell and the slopes to the west and south were found to be 
covered with Arab sherds, some being of quite recent date. However, on 
the northern and eastern slopes there were earlier sherds, that in the judg- 
ment of both Drs. Albright and Fisher went back to the period of Iron I 
and ranged down through the Iron II, Hellenistic, Roman, and Byzantine 
periods. 

Thus the surface evidence accords with what has seemed for a considerable 
time to be the assured identification of this place with the Coreae of Josephus, 
mentioned in his account of Pompey’s advance upon Jerusalem in 63 B. C., 
as well as in his record of Vespasian’s campaign one hundred and thirty 
years later.’ In both instances the present site suits the topographical 
requirements. Confirmatory evidence, going back to the sixth century, or 
even earlier, for the same conclusion, came with the discovery of the Madeba 
Map, on which Kopéovs appears as the name of a town in this locality. The 
same tradition is continued in the thirteenth century (1225) by the Arab 
geographer, Yaqit, who mentions Qarawa “as a village of the Ghor in the 
Jordan Province ” where they grow excellent sugar, and he adds that he 
has been there many times. In another passage he calls it Qaraéwa Beni 
Hassin, “a village in the Nablus District.” That Marino Sanuto, writing 


® Perhaps the source of the frit work that appears during the Amarna age both 
in Assur and at Nuzi (not to mention western centers) will be ultimately explained 
along similar lines. For the present cf. R. W. Hutchinson, Iraq II, 221, a passage 
which I overlooked in my review of Andrae’s Die jiingeren Ischtar-Tempel in Assur 
(AJA, April 1936). 

1 Ant. XIV, 3, 4, Bell. I, 6, 5 and Bell. IV, 8, 1. 

*Yaqit IV, 51, as cited by Le Strange, Palestine wnder the Moslems, p. 48C 
With this may be compared Nowairi’s mention of Qariwa as near Dimieh in his 
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ibout one hundred years later, should have put Docus here cannot be counted 
strange in view of his many other topographical inaccuracies.* The name 
Qarawa still lingers in this valley, where the name Qariwa el-Mas‘idi now, 
as in earlier days, is applied to the adjacent district rather than to the 
‘ell itself.* 

Following the visit to the tell, we continued in our cars to the opening 
if a valley coming down above Qarn Sartabeh, and separating the mountain 


Fig. 1. Qarn Sartabeh from the valley near Tell el-Mazar. 


bastion of which it is a part from the adjacent heights to the north. 
Alighting at this point, our way was first along the side of the ravine, then 
across it, thereafter up a steep ascent to a small plateau, and finally up the 
yet steeper grade of the cone-shaped summit. Altogether we attained thus 
a considerable elevation, since the height of Qarn Sartabeh is given as 2,388 


account of the stoppage of the Jordan and the building of a bridge over the Jordan 
in 1266 A.D. See Watson, Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 1895, 
pp. 258-259. 

* Secrets for True Crusaders, Part XIV, Book III; see Palestine Pilgrims’ Text 
Society, Vol. VII, p. 13 and map no, 1. 

*The second part of the name refers to the local Arab tribe, just as in Yaqdt’s 
day we hear of Qarawi Beni Hassan. 
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feet above the Jordan at the Damieh Ford and 1,244 feet above th 
Mediterranean.° 

Some ruins are in evidence on the plateau, and the top of the mountair 
is strewn with tumbled blocks of stone. The accompanying photograpl 
(Fig. 2) shows the only section of the fortress wall now visible, and, above it 
in the background, appears a cairn erected to mark the mountain top. Ii 
Figure 2 we have a depression before the walls that may have been part of « 
small moat encircling this lofty stronghold. At first sight one might regar 
this simply as a hollow, due to excavation, since it appears strange that th 
walls above, whether cast down by earthquake, lightning, or the hands of 


Fig. 2. A reéntrant corner of the outside wall of the fortress. 


men, should all have toppled in other directions. Elsewhere on the summit 
the débris effectually conceals whatever may be below. 

While it might be anticipated that Alexandrium would occupy ampler 
space, if appears certain that this commanding peak was its site. The 
relation of the place to Coreae requires this identification, as do the ruins 
now in evidence, with traces of outworks on other sections of the mountain, 
together with provision for collecting and storing water. Furthermore we 
know of no other fortress that might belong here, and nowhere else are the 
historical and topographical requirements for Alexandrium and Coreae so 


5 The temperature, meanwhile, on this particular day soared likewise, being 92° F. 
in the shade at 2 p. m., and later at 5:15 p. m., when we came to Jericho, it was 
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well fulfilled.© This, then, would be the retreat of Aristobulus II during 
his negotiations with Pompey, when this leader turned back from an expedi- 
tion east of the Jordan and camped at Coreae. This would be the fortress 
strengthened later by Alexander, the son of the above-named king, and held 
against Gabinius, who captured and demolished it. Next we hear of its being 
rebuilt by Pheroras at the command of Herod, and thereafter comes the 
doleful chapter of the stronghold’s history relating to the Hasmonean branch 
of this monarch’s household. Hither Marcus Agrippa must have come in 


Fig. 3. The exterior wall of the fortress (to the right of the corner in Fig. 2.) 


his round of Herod’s domain. Nothing is recorded of this mountain top 
during the conflict of 66-70 A. D., nor of any part it may have had in later 
history. Some have conjectured that it was destroyed finally by Vespasian 
on his march into Jericho, or while his legions were encamped there.’ 


®°The latest edition of Sir George Adam Smith’s Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land still keeps Robinson’s tentative suggestion for locating Coreae at 
Quriyat, and a footnote that has remained essentially unchanged for more than 
thirty years emphasizes the writer’s hesitation in accepting Qarn Sartabeh as the 
site of Alexandrium (p. 350 and p. 351, note 4). The Survey of Western Palestine, 
II, pp. 395-96, placed Archelais at Qariwa, but Warren in 1867 in Underground 
Jerusalem, p. 253, placed Coreae here and Alexandrium on Qarn Sartabeh. He 
gives on p. 242 a glowing account of the view from its summit. 

7So Pére Abel, Rev. Bib. X, pp. 227-234. These pages treat of Qarn Sartabeh’s 
history, as does the earlier account of Nathaniel Schmidt (director of the School in 
Jerusalem, 1904-1905), Jour, Bib. Lit., XXIX, pp. 77-83. 
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During the period of the Second Temple Sartabeh is mentioned as one 
of the stations from which fire-beacons signalled the appearing of the new 
moon.® 

The potsherds found upon the summit and on the upper slopes do not 
give evidence of later occupation. They come rather from the Hellenistic- 
Roman periods. Nothing was discovered that, in the opinion of Drs. 
Albright and Fisher, could be dated earlier than about the second century 
B. C. and nothing that need belong to a time later than the first century 
A. D. This accords with the reliable literary evidence regarding the site, 
which does not carry us beyond this date.° 

As for the present fragment of wall, one notes a mingling of differing 
types of dressing, and also notes that some blocks have been redressed on the 
face, while in the case of others the process is incomplete (e.g. in Fig. 2, 
the third block from the left in the second row from the bottom). Such a 
blending of smooth and rough faces might belong to the period suggested 
above, but it may be questioned whether the present fragment of wall comes 
from that time. Entirely apart from possible dislocations by lightning, or 
by seismic disturbances, the joints are altogether too poor, and the recon- 
struction too slipshod to suit Herodian work. The present walls appear 
rather to be the careless and makeshift erection of some later day, possibly 
by Arabs. Much better work below ground would doubtless be brought to 
light by excavation. 

Our homeward: way was down the Jordan valley to Jericho, following a 
route that may well have been that of Pompey and Vespasian. For it was 
here that a Roman road was built somewhat later. At present cars can 
traverse this track readily in the dry season, with careful driving, and a 
visit to Qarn Sartabeh no longer involves the adventures and inconveniences 
of earlier travellers. 


: SOUNDINGS AT ‘ANATA (ROMAN ANATHOTH) 
Epwarp P. Biarr 


Since the days of Edward Robinson it has been considered established 
that ancient Anathoth stood on the site now occupied by Anata, a small 
village two and one half miles to the northeast of Jerusalem.’ Alt has 
recently (1926) called the identification in question.?, The American School 
soundings were undertaken in an effort to settle the matter. 

‘Anita stands on a high ridge (c. 680 m. above sea level), composed of 
three hills, connected by low saddles. The western hill is used for the 
village cemetery; the center hill is the old part of the village; and the one 
to the northeast is now being covered with new houses. 

A walk over the old part of the village soon convinces one that here there 


§ Mishnah, Rosh hash-Shanah 2, 4. 

® For recent suggestions to the contrary, but without references, see Thiersch, 
Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina-Vereins, 1914, p. 74, and Watzinger, Denk- 
miler Palistinas, Il, p. 55. 

1 Biblical Researches, I, p. 4837. Cf. Dalman, Paléstinajahrbuch, XII, p. 51, and 
Albright, Annual, IV, p. 138. . 
?See Palistinajahrbuch, XXII, pp. 23, 24. 
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is little, as Alt says, “of a substantial accumulation of débris which so old 
a settlement must surely have left behind.” * Bedrock protrudes through 
the thin layer of soil almost everywhere, some places in large areas. On 
the slopes of the center hill there appeared to be more depth of débris, 
and, accordingly, we made our first sounding on the northwest slope, about 
250 ft. down from the centermost and topmost point of the hill,—still well 
up, for the declivity on the north is somewhat steep and falls down a good 
distance to a valley below. In a two-meter square area we went down through 
Arabic, Byzantine, and Hellenistic-Roman deposits, striking bedrock at 
2.15 m. 

The second sounding was made on the top of the hill, to the east of the 
center, in a street. We went down through Arabic and Byzantine levels, - 


‘Anata from RAs el-Kharribeh. 


our progress being interrupted continuously by an irate owner of adjacent 
property who declared we were digging into her cave. We were convinced 
when our picks struck hollow-sounding rock at 70 ems. Nothing of signifi- 
cance was uncovered in this shallow hole. A tour of inspection over the 
hill revealed to us the fact that the whole hill is honeycombed with caves 
now in use. We were presented with the possibility that if this was the 
site of ancient Anathoth, a priori there was no reason why the shallowness 
of the débris might not be explained by the fact that the inhabitants in the 
pre-exilic period lived chiefly in these caves. However, we knew that if 
this was so, we should find pottery of Iron IJ and II somewhere on the hill. 

The third sounding was made in a garden plot on the southwest slope, 
still well up on the hill. Here we encountered remains of three buildings: 
an Arabic floor built over a Byzantine house wall, and the Byzantine wall 
in turn built across a Roman wall. The earliest pottery here was Roman, 
and this in spite of the fact that the débris was 2.50 m. deep. In a fourth 


5 Tbid., p. 23: “ Von einer wesentlichen Schuttschicht, die eine so alte Siedlung 
doch wohl hinterlassen haben miisste, nahmen wir in und um ‘Anata nichts wahr.” 
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sounding directly at the center of the hill, we struck the rock at 50 ems., 
finding nothing earlier than a few Byzantine sherds. 

The last, and most interesting, sounding was made in the yard of a house 
at the southern edge of the center of the hill. We did not attempt a sound- 
ing on the eastern slope, because the bedrock was almost everywhere visible. 
At 70 cms. we struck the large, hewn stones of a house foundation as well 
as a rubble floor. The walls and the floor plainly belonged together, the 
wall resting on the rock-scarp below. Both were assigned to the Byzantine 
period by the Byzantine sherds which persisted down to the rock-scarp. 
The latter had been smoothly worked, so that the face of the rock lined up 
with the face of the house foundation resting upon it. Across the trench, 
the bedrock did not continue on east; hence we concluded that it had been 
faced off squarely here before it dropped off somewhat abruptly. The rock- 
hewn face began at 1.50 m. and continued down to 2.40 m. Along the face 
was an abundance of Roman potsherds. . Two square symmetrical openings, 
side by side, lying north and south, now appeared before us, squarely in the 
trench. The north opening was closed by a large fitted stone, and measured 
90 by 60 cms. When the stone cover was removed, we peered down into 
an empty cubical cavity, too small, apparently, to be a cistern, and the 
wrong shape to be a tomb, even of the shaft tomb type. It was almost 
swept and garnished, it was so clean. There were a half-dozen or so small 
Roman sherds in the bottom, nothing more. The inside measurements were 
1.40 m. east and west, about 1.30 m. north and south, 1.70 in depth, that is, 
from the squared off shoulders to the floor. The mouth was 55 cms. thick. 
The whole was very smoothly cut, the western corners nicely squared, the 
eastern ones somewhat rounded. Dr. Fisher is of the opinion that it is a 
tomb of some kind. It is so well cut that it is hard to believe that it was 
unfinished, yet what it could be is puzzling indeed. It probably dates from 
Hellenistic-Roman times, judging from the Roman layer of sherds over its 
mouth. That it was unknown in the Byzantine period is evident from the 
absence of débris. 

The south opening (1.35 m. by 60 ems.), when cleared, presented two 
rock-hewn steps leading down into a small passageway; the whole was com- 
pletely choked with débris. The pottery was reddish-pink, thin, with a buff 
slip, a few pieces having a painted reddish-brown stripe. Dr. Fisher and 
Dr. Ben-Dor pronounced it Roman, or perhaps Hellenistic-Roman. The 
short passageway, just large enough to walk through in a crouching posi- 
tion, led into a large chamber, the largest dimensions being 5.35 m. north 
and south, 4 meters east and west, 2.30 m. high. In the east wall there 
was a well-cut entrance, blocked with large stones covered with black plaster. 
Under the stones four rock-cut steps were visible. This plainly was the 
original entrance to the chamber. In the south wall there were the begin- 
nings of two niches, and in the west wall one. Those in the south wall 
were both about the same size, about one meter wide, 80 ems. high, and 35 
or 40 cms. deep. Dr. Fisher and Dr. Ben-Dor both saw at once that they 
were the beginning of loculi, and that for some reason the tomb had been 
unfinished. The unfinished loculi, quite apart from any pottery evidence, 
afferd some indication of the date of the tomb. The Tomb of Apollophanes 
at Tell Sandahannah, dating from the second century B. C., is of this type.* 


4See Peters and Thiersch, Painted Tombs in the Necropolis of Marissa, pp. 15 ff. 
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Macalister found a number of simple loculus tombs at Gezer, which he called 
the kékim type, and dated to the Hellenistic period.» From his description, 
they correspond exactly with the ‘Anata tomb. Watzinger concludes that 
this type had its origin in Alexandria about the end of the fourth century 
B.C.° From these considerations and the fact that the small passageway 
was choked with Roman or Hellenistic-Roman débris, we must conclude 
that the tomb probably antedates the Christian era. 

The second stage of the tomb’s history evidently is connected with the 
small passageway. Why was it put in at all? Ostensibly, it is later than 
the tomb-chamber itself. At the bottom of the débris in the center of the 
chamber, we discovered a smoothly cut stone vessel, 45 x 30 x 45 cms., 
rectangular at the top and tapering to a point at the bottom. It was sunk 
down into the floor in a specially dug niche. Our best explanation at the 
present is that it was used as a vat or container of some sort and dates from 
the time when the small entrance was put in. The chamber then was 
probably used as a storeroom and the second entrance put in to make it 
more easily accessible from the house above. 

Last of all, the chamber was used as a cistern. A cistern mouth has been 
cut in the top, and in the débris we found only Byzantine and Arab sherds. 

The evidence from the pottery regarding the occupation of the site is 
clear. It shows no Iron I or II occupation. Only one potsherd was found 
(it was in the first sounding) which approaches the Iron IT period; it is a 
fragment of a rim of a large basin (c. 32 cms. in diameter), which Dr. 
Fisher dates to about 600 B. C. The earliest pottery as a whole (also from 
the first sounding) consists chiefly of fragments of big jars, jugs, and cook- 
ing pots. The forms correspond closely with those of period H at Beth- 
Zur.’ We found no fancy or imported ware. Dr. Fisher pronounced the 
earliest pottery Hellenistic, while Dr. Ben-Dor thought some of it might be 
Persian.’ There was an abundance of Hellenistic-Roman, Roman, and 
Byzantine pottery, showing fairly intensive occupation in these periods. 
However, the lack of decorated or fancy pottery shows that the village 
always was a humble place of no great significance. 

The soundings force us to the conclusion that at some time after the 
Exile, Anathoth shifted from a neighboring site to the present one. The 
Old Testament references definitely limit the locality in which we are to 
look for old Anathoth.? The Anathoth of Abiathar and Jeremiah was not 
at ‘Anata. We may consider it certain that the Anathoth which Josephus, 
Eusebius, and Jerome knew, lay there. Professor Alt’s views are thus 
confirmed so far as ‘Anata is concerned. 

We wish to thank Professors McCown and Fisher and Dr. Ben-Dor for 
their valuable assistance during the period of the soundings. 


5 Gezer, I, pp. 395 ff. 
Denkmiler Palistinas, II, p. 19. 
7 Sellers, The Citadel of Beth-Zur, pp. 41 ff. 
8 The difficulty of exact dating in this period is evident from Sellers’ classifica- 
tion. He has called all his post-exilie pottery down to Roman “ Hellenistic ” 
(stratum H), pointing out that culturally there was no real change from the 5th 
century B.C. to Roman times. (Ibid., p. 41.) 

*Tsaiah 10: 28-32 (cf. Albright, Annual. IV, p. 138 and Dalman, Paldstinajahr- 
buch, XII, pp. 37-57), Joshua 21: 18 and Ezra 2: 23. 
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SOUNDINGS AT THE SUPPOSED SITE OF OLD TESTAMENT 
ANATHOTH 


A. BERGMAN 


Early in November, 1936 Professor Albright made arrangements for the 
School to carry out soundings at ‘Anata, and asked Mr. Edward P. Blair 
and the writer to take direct charge of them. The problem involved was 
to determine whether the modern village bearing the name of ancient 
Anathoth really represents the old site. On Jan. 22, we set out in the 
station wagon with our foreman, ‘Odeh Jirius, and four workmen. Nego- 
tiations with the villagers having been taken care of by Jirius, we started 
our work as soon as we reached the village. We dug in three places, on the 
northwest and southwest slopes, and in a street on top of the hill, respec- 
tively (see Mr. Blair’s report above). The following day, the group divided. 
Mr. Blair, Jirius, and four workmen continued to work at ‘Anata, while 
three new men and I ascended the Ras." 

Ras el-Kharribeh ? is a fine hill about 725 m. above sea level, c. 4:5 km. 
from Jerusalem,* and 800 m. 8. S. W. of modern ‘Anata. It has a com- 
manding view of the entire landscape which is only obstructed by Mt. 
Scopus. Yet the top of the hill preserves no ruins whatsoever.’ The hill, 
where the rock is not protruding, shows evidence of numerous caves, most 
of which had fallen in. It is strewn with pottery from Iron I to Byzantine 
times. Searching for the spots with most earth (by no means an easy 
undertaking) we ‘dug one hole, 2.50 x 1.90 m., on the N. E. side of the hill, 
reaching bedrock at 70 em., and another hole, 2.35 x 1.60 m. on the W. 8. W. 
side, reaching bedrock at 80 cm. The potsherds found were amazingly few 
and it is hard to say which period is best represented. There were a few 
from the very end of Iron I (the earliest period represented), some of 
Tron II, a little more of Iron IIT Sg ang Hellenistic) and some Roman. 
Turning to the N. W. side of the hill, 25.20 m. from the qasr,® we began 
working near some hewn rock which indicated the presence of a cistern. 
After reaching the depth of 2 m. we struck a layer of stone which served 
as a roof for another cistern which we called the second cistern. In the 


1Tt was Alt, Palistinajahrbuch, 1926, pp. 23 f. who proposed the identification of 
Anathoth with Ras el-Kharrftbeh. 

* The name means lit. “the head (top, peak) of the kharrib-tree (St. John’s 
bread).” The only evidence of trees, however, are two desolate fig trees and some 
vines. I was unable to get a satisfactory answer concerning the origin of the name. 
The hill belongs to the Mukhtér of ‘Anata, Misa ‘Abd es-Salim, who proved himself 
very kind and helpful. 

® Prof. McCown and members of the School walked to the Ras in 45 minutes. 

‘For descriptions and topographical discussion of the district cf. Dalman, Palé- 
stinajahrbuch, 1916, pp. 45 ff.; Alt, loc cit.; Albright. Annual, Vol. IV, pp. 137 ff. 
Of earlier writers Guérin is most comprehensive. An interesting picture of ‘Anata 
can be seen in Sepp, Jerusalem und das Heilige Land (Schaffhausen, 1863), Vol. II, 
p- 9. 

5 This may be due perhaps to denudations as seems to be the case at Tell el-Fil 
(Gibeah). Cf. BuLLeTIN, No. 52, p. 10. 

°*By “hill” we understand the top, which belongs to the Mukhtar and is sur- 
rounded by a stone wall. In the center is a small, one-room, stone building called 
by the Arabs qasr, used as a watch-tower during the harvest period (cf. Is. 1: 8). 
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first cistern (2 m. deep) we found a mixture of débris beginning with 
Byzantine ware and running through Roman, Iron [TI, to Iron II.’ 

On the 24th we continued to clear the cistern, reaching bedrock at 4.10 m. 
There was no stratification in the cistern. On the rock we found, together 
with pieces of a ring-burnished bowl, sherds of Iron [11 and Roman; but no 
Byzantine, which stopped when we entered the second cistern. It was 
striking not to find any characteristic Iron I pottery.’ Of the typical 
royal jar-handles so common in Judaea and found in relatively large 
number at Tell el-Fal,® 3 km. away, only one piece was found. None of the 
collared store-jars, so characteristic of Iron I in central Palestine and found 
abundantly at Shiloh '° and Bethel,'' was found. We found a few rims, 


Ras el-Kharrfibeh from the north-east. 


handles, and other sherds which seem to come from water-jars of the late 
Israelite period (8th-6th centuries); part of an equally big jar of the 
Persian-Hellenistic period; cooking-pot handles of the early Roman period 
and a Roman jar handle of about the first century A. D. The cisterns * 
(1st and 2nd) thus reveal a mixture of occupation from about the 9th 
century (at the earliest) to Byzantine times, reaching the peak of prosperity 
about the 8th-6th century B. C.1% We stopped clearing the cistern and 
started digging on the highest spot of the hill, on the western side, at a 
distance of thirteen meters from the gasr. We started with a 2.90 x 2.10 m. 
trench but at the depth of 22 cm. discovered what proved to be a wall. 


* A few pieces are dated by Pére Vincent as Iron I. 

*Cf. Albright, Annual, Vol. IV, pp. 7-27 (ef. Buttetin, No. 52, pp. 6 ff.) ; Vol. 
XIT, pp. 53 ff. 

® BULLETIN, No. 52, p. 10. 

2° Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., Vol. X, pp. 87 ff. 

11 BULLETIN, No. 56, p. 12 f. 

2 We did not clear the entire second cistern; only a square 80 x 60 em. 

18 Pere Vincent, however, dates a number of the sherds in Iron I. In the cistern 
we found also a few flints, a bone scraper, a rusty iron spear-head(?), three sling 
stones, and two rubbing stones. 
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On Jan. 25, in an attempt to bring our work to a close, we increased the 
number of our men. I worked with seven men on the Ras and at 2 p. m. 
Mr. Blair and his group joined me. Three men continued to work in the 
cistern while the other four followed the trace of the wall. We found that 
it connected with two partition walls, thus appearing to be a wall of a house, 
bearing 20 degrees E. of N., about 3.70 m. long and 1 m. thick. The width 
of the partition wall was 70cm. We should have liked to follow the walls 
but time pressed and we had to content ourselves with the study of the 
pottery. Here as in the other places there was no stratification and the 
pottery of various periods was intermingled. Among them were a rim with 
handles of a large two-handled amphora, from Iron II, together with a rim 
and two handles of Iron III (Persian or Hellenistic). These in turn were 
found near sherds of a ring-burnished bowl, the top of a flask which prob- 
ably dates from the Persian period,’* and a rim decorated with triangular 
indentations similar to some found at Jericho and Beth-Zur, and which is 
to be dated about 600 B. C.1° Near these were found Hellenistic and Roman 
sherds, but no Byzantine pottery. 

In the last few hours of our work we decided to “sound” the southern 
side of the hill-top where we had noticed hewn stone resembling a gate 
entrance found in the middle of what seems to be a wall. A 4-meter trench 
was dug from the “ gate ” towards the gasr. At the “ gate” we reached a 
depth of 40 cm. and struck what seemed to be a step. At the end of our 
trench we hit bedrock at 20 cm. We then followed a possible line of “ city 
wall ” for nearly five meters but found nothing except a few potsherds. The 
evidence of the little pottery found ** revealed an Iron II, Hellenistic, and 
Roman settlement. The sun was setting, so we hurriedly covered the 
excavations. 

We can now summarize the evidence from our soundings. There are no 
certain traces of an Iron I occupation on the site, though a few potsherds 
may belong to that period. The settlement reached its peak in Iron II, 
especially between 800 and 600 B. C. It was a respectable village in the 
Perso-Hellenistic period and, though deteriorating, was occupied until 
Byzantine times. ‘There is no sign of burning or general destruction. 
However, the soundings show that on the top of the hill, where we would 
expect an Israelite settlement, there was never a large occupation. Perhaps 
soundings on the slopes of the hill will reveal an intensive occupation. 

In view of this evidence can Ras el-Kharrfibeh be Anathoth? It would 
be rash to attempt an answer on the basis of such restricted soundings. 
The pottery as well as the topographical and historical problems will be 
discussed in more detail elsewhere. At present we must content ourselves 
with the following observations. 


14 Pére Vincent is inclined to a date cir. 800. 

1° Sellin and Watzinger, Jericho, p. 147 f. (esp. fig. H, 2), call it “ spiitjiidisch.” 
Sellers, op. cit., fig. 38, considers it Hellenistic. The same type of decoration was 
found also by Bliss and Macalister, Hacavations in Palestine, I, pl. 28, 3 and 
Macalister, The Excavations of Gezer, III, pl. 182, 6. [The type in question is 
recognized “y Hellenistic (possibly also late Persian), on the basis of ample evi- 
dence—W. A.] 

1° The shen refused to continue, for they said, “It is no fun working without 
finding any potsherds.” 
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The first dated occurrence of Anathoth is in I K. 2: 26,77 about 950 B. 
C. This statement need not presuppose a sedentary settlement. The name 
Anathoth, however, is pre-Israelite ** and we should expect, therefore, a site 
of the Bronze Age. Even if we disregard this fact we must still expect a 
village of some size where both priests and heroes could live. Ras el- 
Kharrfibeh could not well be a large town, both because of the scarcity of 
pottery and the lack of ruins or space for them. Of course, we do not know 
how large Anathoth was. Neither do we know whether it was destroyed 
about 587 or not. That southern Judaea was devastated has been shown 
by archaeology,’® while Biblical accounts give the impression that northern 
Judaea was not. Thus Anathoth (Jer. 37:12f.), Mizpah, and Ramah 
(Jer. 40) seem not to have been affected. A number of archeological and 
topographical problems which arise as a result of our work, as well as the 
problem of the identification of Ras el-Kharriibeh, must await our more 
complete discussion. 

It is a pleasant duty to record my indebtedness to Pére Vincent and 
Prof. Fisher who devoted many hours advising me about the pottery. To 
Prof. Fisher especially, who was kind enough to come twice to visit and 
advise us about our field-work, | am particularly grateful for his indulgence 
in going over the pottery a number of times, explaining and illustrating. 
I wish also to thank Dr. Sukenik and Dr. Ben Dor for their advice and 
assistance. ‘To Professor McCown I am indebted for his helpful interest 
and codperation. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


The soundings made by Dr. Bergman and Mr. Blair under the supervision 
of Professors McCown and Fisher have been quite enough to demonstrate 
the correctness of Alt’s topographical views. Further excavations would 
naturally bring a great deal of corroboration, and would round out the 
chronological picture, especially at Ras el-Kharrfibeh. 

As soon as Alt published his observations the writer examined the site 
and accepted the identification of the Ras with Old Testament Anathoth. 
Numerous visits to the site with members of the School in subsequent years 
have brought repeated partial confirmation. It is true that early sherds 
were not numerous on the surface, but they included at least one cooking-pot 
rim of Iron I and a respectable number of Iron ITI ring-burnished pieces. 
The overwhelming mass of sherds, however, belonged to the Perso-Hellenistic 
age, coming to an end (aside from occasional Byzantine sherds, etc.) before 
the Hellenistic-Roman period (cir. first century B. C.). The soundings at 


7 Tt is true that David already has heroes from Anathoth (I Chr. 11: 28), but 
the reference cannot be accurately dated. If Elliger (Paldstinajahrbuch, 1935, p. 
29 ff.) is right, the above- mentioned date should be carried back to e. 1000. (The 
reference in Jos. 21:18 need not occupy us at present.) 

18 For a comprehensive discussion of the name see Albright, Amer. Jour. Sem. 
Lang., 41, pp. 73 ff. ‘Anat is mentioned in the Talmud, but the view connecting it 
with Anathoth (Neubauer, Géographie du Talmud, 1868, p. 154) is incorrect; ef. 
Obermeyer, Die Landschaft Babylonien, 1929, p. 103. I owe this reference to the 
kindness of Professor S. Klein. 

Albright, Jour. Bib. Lit., Vol. LI, 103 ff. 
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Ras el-Kharriibeh have confirmed and extended this picture. Dr. Bergman’s 
suggestion that the traces of occupation before the Exile are not sufficiently 
numerous to warrant our locating Anathoth here, is unnecessary. At Tell 
el-Fiil we found just as much denudation almost all over the hill. Except 
immediately under and around the central hillock, most of our trenches 
yielded little pottery, and that mostly post-exilic. At the eastern edge of 
the summit there was a narrow band of preserved foundations, but almost 
the only early pottery (Iron I and II) was found in occasional pits or 
depressions in the rock under the Hellenistic houses. It is hard to over- 
estimate the effect of more than two thousand years of denudation on such 
exposed summits, bearing the ruins of unwalled villages, at the top of the 
watershed ridge in central Palestine. Further excavations at Ras el-Khar- 
raibeh would certainly reveal numerous grain-pits and caves, cisterns, cavities 
in the rock, etc., with Iron I and II pottery. 

There is no reason to suppose that Anathoth was occupied before the age 
of Saul. While the name may naturally be Canaanite, it is perhaps equally 
possible that it stands for *Beth-Antothiah, “ House of Antothiah,” just as 
the neighboring village of Azmaveth was properly called Beth-Azmaveth. 
Azmavyeth is attested several times as a Benjamite name, while Antothiah 
is found once (cf. ANNUAL, IV, 160, and for the meaning of the name 
Antothiah see Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., Vol. XLI, p. 284); Anathoth would 
be an abbreviated form of common type. In this case there is no reason 
why the name should have been given before the end of the eleventh or 
even the beginning of the tenth century B. C. 

W. F. 


THE SONG OF DEBORAH IN THE LIGHT OF ARCHAEOLOGY 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Nearly all competent biblical scholars believe that the Song of Debora 
is the oldest document which the Bible has preserved in approximately its 
original form. So old is the Song that part of the text is hopelessly cor- 
rupt, both in the Greek and the Hebrew versions, and the meaning of indi- 
vidual words was evidently lost long before the Christian era. In 1922 the 
writer did his best to elucidate the poem and its text on the basis of all 
previous work, but the extent to which he was then successful may well be 
questioned.* Nor have subsequent efforts on the part of others, all without 
knowledge of the writer’s work, been more fortunate. In particular, it has 
been impossible to utilize the results of archaeological and epigraphic 
research in the Ancient Orient for the interpretation of the Song. Now we 
are happily in a more favorable position, thanks to very recent discoveries 
in various fields. 

In 1920 the writer stressed the fact that, if we accept the tradition in 
Jud. 3:31 (as is only reasonable, in the absence of contrary indications), 


1See “The Earliest Forms of Hebrew Verse” (Journal of the Palestine Oriental 
Society, Vol. II, pp. 69 ff.). 
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Shamgar of the Canaanite city of Beth-anath in Galilee,? who is mentioned 
as a precursor of Sisera in the Song, must have flourished after the begin- 
ning of the Philistine invasion (i. e., after cir. 1188, according to the new 
Borchardt chronology).* He then pointed out that the reference to the 
tribe of Dan as sailing in ships (v. 17) suggests a date before the definitive 
conquest of the Philistine Plain by the Sea-peoples, and proposed a date 
cir. 1175 for the events described in the Song. The principal weakness of 
this theory is that there is no proof that the southern part of the Plain of 
Sharon, around Lydda and Jaffa, which is assigned in the lists of Joshua 
to Dan, was occupied by the Philistines until comparatively late in the 
period of the Judges, when they began to expand northward. It is also 
quite possible that the Danites at first occupied the region to the north, as 
far as Caesarea. About 1100 the district of Dor, north of Caesarea, was in 
the possession of another Sea-people, the Tsikar, as we know from the report 
of Wen-Amon. We are, accordingly, justified in putting the Song of 
Deborah well after 1188, but not in fixing so high a minimum date. 

There is another indication in the Song which may enable us to fix a 
considerably lower maximum date. In vy. 19 a new strophe begins: 


(Then) came the kings and fought, ( ) They fought, the kings of Canaan, 
At Taanach, by Megiddo’s Waters - - - 


The last words may be literally rendered, bearing Hebrew usage in mind: 
“In (the district of)* Taanach, on (the stream called)® Waters-of- 
Megiddo.” It is very strange that Megiddo is not mentioned, since the 
Waters of Megiddo can only be identified with the perennial stream which 
flows down the Wadi el-Lejjtin, just south of Tell el-Mutesellim. Taanach, 
now Tell Ta‘annek, where Sellin made extensive soundings a generation ago, 
is nearly four miles away, whereas the stream flows within half a mile of 
Megiddo. The most natural explanation is certainly that Megiddo was not 
occupied at that time, but lay in ruins. Can we find a suitable time for this 
postulated abandonment by a study of the stratigraphical results of the 
excavations at Megiddo? 

In 1903-5 six campaigns of excavation were directed by Dr. G. Schu- 
macher, under the joint auspices of the Deutscher Palistina-Verein and the 
Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft. Owing to the anxiety of the excavators to 
find important remains as soon as possible, trenches and shafts were dug 
all over the mound, mostly without disturbing the lower strata. The conse- 
quent division of strata has proved to be quite misleading, and several 
periods of occupation were not distinguished at all by Schumacher. When 
Watzinger came to publish a detailed treatment of the objects found, in 


*See Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., Vol. I, p. 55, n. 1, accepted by Alt and others; cf. 
Palastinajahrbuch, 1926, p. 56, n. 2 and Noth, Die israelitischen Personennamen, 
1928, p. 123, n. 1. Alt’s provisional identification with el-Be‘éneh on the western 
border of Naphtali, in the Sahl el-Battéf, is very probable. Maisler, Quarterly 
Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 1934, p. 193, has overlooked Noth’s 
priority in explaining Shamgar as Horite (Khurrian) Shimikari (op. cit., p. xix). 

®See BULLETIN, No. 58, pp. 17-8 and n. 24. 

*Cf. Annual, IV, p. 37 on I Sam. 14:2. 

5 There are seven other names of water-courses in the Bible which are formed in 
exactly the same way. Even Mé-mérém, the Waters of Merom, is a stream, not a 
lake; cf. BuLLEeTIN, No. 35, p. 8. 
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1929, he thus reached erroneous conclusions with regard to the chronology 
of the stratification in the period which interests us here, Iron I.° The 
model excavation of the Oriental Institute did not dig below the stratum 
of the Solomonic age until 1934, the ninth year of its activity, but during 
the past two years Guy and Loud have examined the underlying layers of 
débris, and have cleared up the stratigraphical and chronological problems 
very satisfactorily. Thanks to published reports from the excavators,’ 
confirmed and illustrated by repeated visits of the writer, it is possible to 
give a succinct statement of the relevant data without infringing on the 
rights of the Oriental Institute to unpublished material. The writer wishes 
to thank Messrs. Guy, Loud, Lamon, and Shipton heartily for their courtesy 
to him on recent visits. 

Stratum IV covers the occupation of the Israelite monarchy, from 
Solomon to shortly before the end of the Northern Kingdom. The famous 
stables exhibit at least three phases, the first of which may be ascribed with 
confidence to Solomon, about 950 B.C. Below are the very inferior 
remains of stratum V, with pottery strongly reminiscent of Gibeah (Tell 
el-Fil) II, the period of Saul. With this view of Shipton the writer can 
only agree unreservedly, after examining the material. Before it falls 
stratum VI, characterized by sun-dried brick (adobe) constructions, which 
had been destroyed by a tremendous conflagration, the indications of which 
so impressed the German excavators that they made a clean separation here 
between earlier and later remains. Stratum VI exhibits a ceramic culture 
which is virtually identical with that of phases 1-3 of Iron I at Bethel (see 
BULLETIN, No. 56, p. 12), as well as with the latest culture of Shiloh before 
the Philistine destruction. On the other hand it is quite different from 
that of the Gibeah of Saul’s time, which corresponds to the fourth phase of 
Iron I at Bethel and to stratum V at Megiddo. We must, therefore, date 
the end of Megiddo VI somewhere about the middle of the eleventh century 
B. C., at the latest. How long stratum VI lasted we cannot say, but the 
excavators are inclined to attribute a short duration to it. Stratum VII is 
characteristically early Iron I (i.e., from the first phase of Iron I),° but 
carries us well! back into Late Bronze, and consequently covers parts of the 
thirteenth and the twelfth centuries B.C. Its end must be dated after the 
accession of Rameses VI, an inscribed statue-base of whom was found in it, 
i.e., not before 1154 according to the highest estimate and possibly as late 
as 1150.*° Megiddo VII was therefore destroyed after + 1150, but not 
necessarily more than a few years afterwards. 


°In his valuable work, Tell el-Mutesellim, Vol. II (1929), pp. 56-9, he dates the 
great burned level at the time of Shishak’s invasion (cir. 922 B.C.). This mistake 
is partly due to the fact that stratum V (following the Chicago nomenclature) was 
overlooked by Schumacher. 

“See American Journal of Semitic Languages, 1934-5, pp. 136, 261; Lamon, The 
Megidilo Water System (1935), p. 26, ete. 

®See Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., 1934-5, p. 261. 

®°To avoid confusion the writer now employs the terms Iron I, II, instead of his 
former Early fron I, Il, in which he followed the official Government system of 
1921 (now given up by the Department of Antiquities). Early Iron I is used here 
m the same sense as in the Megiddo publications, to designate the first phase of 
Tron I, i.e., the twelfth-eleventh century. : 

*°This date is based on Borchardt’s chronology; see above, n. 3. For the latest 
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Since the period of abandonment between strata VIII (fifteenth-thir- 
teenth centuries) and VII (thirteenth-twelfth centuries) is much too early 
for the Song of Deborah, if we are right in our deduction with regard to 
the relation of the Song to the Philistine invasion, and the similar period 
between VI and V (about 1050 B. C., in round numbers) is much too low, 
it follows that we may tentatively place the Song in the interval between 
VII and VI, somewhere in the second half of the twelfth century. Philistine 
pottery is found in VII and especially in VI, in strict accordance with the 
writer’s chronology, which allows a chronological scope of about a century 
and a half (cir. 1150-1000) for the diffusion of this ware outside the 
Philistine Plain proper.‘' Since we must in any case place the Song of 
Deborah before the beginning of the northward expansion of Philistine 
power which forced the Danites out of their southern seats, we shall be wise 
if we avoid too late a date. We may, accordingly, place the battle of 
Taanach and the Song of Deborah about 1125 B. C. in round numbers. By 
that time the weak Ramesses IX was on the throne of the Pharaohs, and the 
decline of Egyptian power, which reached its nadir at the end of the 
Twentieth Dynasty, cir. 1070 B. C., was far advanced. The career of Sisera 
may be dated in the third quarter of the century and that of Shamgar 
somewhere in the first half. 

It is evident that this chronology suits other indications very well. The 
interval of a century between Menephthes’ reference to his defeat of Israel 
(in the period of Joshua’s conquest, to follow Hebrew historical tradition) 
and the Song of Deborah is much more satisfactory on general grounds than 
the half century which the writer formerly allowed. The interval between 
cir. 1125 and cir. 1050 is also ample for the careers of Gideon and Abimelech, 
as well as for the Philistine expansion which culminated in the destruction 
of Shiloh. In passing we may note that our date is considerably lower than 
Garstang’s (cir. 1200), and slightly later than Kittel’s (cir. 1150) and 
Eduard Meyer’s (well back in the twelfth century). 

Recent philological research has thrown important light on the vocabulary 
of the Song of Deborah, as well as on the class of literary composition to 
which it belongs. The linguistic illustrations come partly from the North- 
Canaanite texts of Ugarit on the coast of northern Syria (see BULLETIN, 
No. 50, pp. 13 ff.) and partly from the South-Canaanite vocabulary borrowed 
by the Egyptians and written in a vocalized spelling. We need hardly 
remind the reader that Hebrew is a Canaanite dialect. We shall limit our- 
selves to the most interesting examples of this new material, which was 
unknown or unrecognized three years ago. 

Five times in the Song we find the word “ then ” (Heb. ’az) repeated in a 
fashion unknown elsewhere in Hebrew verse, and consequently considered as 


detailed discussion of the regnal years of the kings of Dyn. XX see Peet, Journal of 


Egyptian Archaeology, 1928, pp. 52-73. 
See Annual, XII, pp. 53-8, XIII, pp. 94-5. Subsequent archaeological dis- 


coveries, as at Megiddo, have confirmed this chronology, which is also accepted by 
Watzinger, Denkmdler, I, p. 80, n. 1, as well as by Heurtley, whose view of the 
origin of Philistine pottery, in the current number of the Quarterly of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities in Palestine, is convincing. It may be added that there is no 
reason why we should not continue to call this ware “ Philistine,” since its center 
of diffusion was unquestionably in the Philistine Plain during the first two cen- 
turies of Philistine occupation. 
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not original by various modern scholars. Now we find that the etymologi- 
cally related word ’id(a)k, “then,” is often used in exactly the same way 
in Canaanite narrative verse, so we must keep all these occurrences of 
“then,” which more than once help to authenticate puzzling lines or phrases 
in the Song. 

In vy. 5 we find the strange phrase zé Sinai, which is commonly translated 
“this is Sinai” (A. V.: even that Sinai) and considered as a gloss to 
“mountains,” in spite of the objection of the famous Jewish commentator, 
Arnold Ehrlich, who pointed out that this interpretation was impossible 
according to the known canons of Hebrew usage. Now we know that in 
North Canaanite, just as in later North Arabic, appellations of deity were 
_ sometimes formed with the demonstrative pronoun d (Arab. dhii, Heb. 2é), 
as in d-P’id, “the one of Pid” (cf. dha-Sharad, Greek Dusares, the chief 
god of the Nabataeans in Edom). There can thus be little doubt that 
2é-Sinai is an archaic appellation of Yahweh, “the One of Sinai.” ** The 
two verses in question may be roughly reconstructed and translated : 


Yahweh, when Thou rosest from Seir, When Thou marchedst from Edom’s land, 
The earth was quaking, The heavens were shaking, 
The mountains were rocking Before Yahweh’s face, 
Before the One of Sinai, Israel’s God. 


A very interesting case is in v. 22, where there are two words which were 
borrowed from Canaanite by the Egyptians of the New Empire: the verb 
dhr, “ to race chariots,” whence déhér, “ chariot-driver,” and ’abir or ’abbir, 
“stallion.” ** This verse may then be rendered (with some very slight, but 
necessary changes in the text) : 


Then beat the hoofs of their horses, Ran chariot-races their stallions. 


Compare with this the translation of the A. V.: “ Then were the horsehoofs 
broken by the means of the prancings, the prancings of their mighty ones.” 
Light on the literary genre to which the Song of Deborah, unique in the 
Old Testament, belongs, comes from an unexpected source. In 1929 Mr. R. 
Campbell Thompson published part of a large cuneiform tablet which he 
had discovered at Nineveh two years before, in the wall of the palace of 
Assurnasirapal II (883-859 B. C.). Four years later he published another 
large fragment, joining the first one, so that we have more than half of the 
original text. The discoverer and editor failed to understand the nature of 
the text, which is an Assyrian triumphal poem, celebrating the victory of 
Tukulti-Ninurta I of Assyria (cir. 1251-1214 B. C.) over Kashtiliash ITI, 
the Cossaean king of Babylonia.’* In this poem, about a century older than 
the Song of Deborah, we find interesting parallels to the Song, along 


12 See Journal of Biblical Literature, 1935, p. 204. 

18 See provisionally Albright, The Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthog- 
raphy, 1934, pp. 33, III. A. 1, and 52, XT. B. 1. 

%4For the publication see Campbell Thompson, Archaeologia, Vol. LXXIX, pp. 
126 ff.; Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, Vol. XX, pp. 116 ff.; see Weidner, 
Archiv fiir Orientforschung, VII, pp. 280f. The writer read a paper on this text 
at the meeting of the American Oriental Society in April, 1934, but it is not 
yet published. 
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with equally great differences. For the first time in cuneiform literature, 
for instance, we find the expression “the mountains tremble” (col. VI; 
14). Another triumphal poem from the same age is the poem of the Battle 
of Kadesh, composed in the year 1292 to celebrate the victory of Ramesses IT 
over the Hittites. Though the style is thoroughly Egyptian, it also seems 
to have been influenced by an Asiatic category of literary composition which 
must have been very popular among the military aristocracy of chariot- 
warriors which arose in Western Asia in the seventeenth century and con- 
tinued to flourish for several centuries."° The Song of Deborah must be set 
against this knightl tTronr 


rugged independence and raditions. 


its 


NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Professor Nelson Glueck expects to sail from New York on the Excalibur, 
June 7th, and to arrive at Haifa June 28th. Mrs. Glueck, who completes 
her interneship this June, will join him later in the summer. For details 
about the Summer School and the coming academic session see below, 
pp. 34 ff. 

Letters from Professor McCown, acting director of the School in Jeru- 
salem, and others report that the School has been carrying on its work 
under favorable conditions, with large attendance at classes, frequent trips, 
and interesting social life. Several members of the School were ill in late 
January and early February, but all have recovered. After a prolonged 
drought, which lasted well into February, there has been heavy rainfall, and 
the empty cisterns have been filled. Jerusalem itself has been receiving 
water from the source of the ‘Auja since late January, and is no longer at 
the mercy of local rainfall, though cisterns will remain necessary in order 
to supplement the city water-system. 

Meetings of the Palestine Oriental Society were held at the School on 
January 29th and March 10th. Among papers presented were the following 
by members of the School: (Jan. 29th) Prof. ys R. Berry, “ Palestinian 
Colloquial Arabic and Classical Arabic ”; Dr. H. M. Orlinsky, “ A pobaino 
and epibaino in the Greek Version of Job”; Oe 10th) Mr. E. T. Blair, 
“The Site of Anathoth in the Light of Recent Soundings ”; Prof. C. C. 
McCown, “ New Historical Items from Jerash Inscriptions.” 

Among recent exploratory trips of the School may be mentioned extended 
visits to the sites in the region of Jericho, and the careful examination of 
the site of Roman Jericho. Professor McCown writes (March 6th): 
“Drs. Fisher, Moulton, Bergman and I spent last Saturday studying the 


15Jn this connection it is interesting to note that Moortgat and Meissner (cf. 
Forschungen und Fortschritte, March 1934) have shown that the resemblances 
between New Empire Egyptian and later Assyrian representations of chariot-war- 
riors hunting wild animals must be explained by tracing both to Syro-Mesopo- 
tamian prototypes, illustrated by seal-cylinders. 
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various remains assigned to the New Testament Jericho. ... There can 
be no doubt that Beit Jabbar el-Foqini and Beit Jabbar et-Tahtani are 
Arabic. South of the road at the foot of the hill we found many surface 
indications of Roman occupation, with a wishbone handle [Late Bronze] 
and bits of coarse pottery which might be anything.” It is to be hoped that 
some one may undertake to make soundings on the site of Roman Jericho, 
which must contain important remains of the Herodian period. 

There has been an interesting discussion of the introductory formula to 
Lachish letter No. VI in the Palestinian Hebrew daily, Haarets. On 
January Ist Professor Torezyner published an article in which he gave the 
text of the first two lines for the first time, reading them 7] *dny Y°s yr’ 
Yhwh *t *dny *th ‘th zh slm and rendering approximately, “To my lord 
Ya’ish: may YHWH see thee, my lord, now in good health.” On February 
4th Dr. A. Bergman of the School contributed an article to the same journal 
in which he pointed out that a much better reading and translation (utiliz- 
ing in part previous alternatives rejected by Torezyner) would be: yar’ 
YHWH ’et ’adoni ’et ha‘ét haz-zeh salém, “may YHWH cause my lord 
to see this time in good health.” In connection with the writer’s discussion 
of the Lachish Ostraca in the February number of the BuLLETIN, he forgot 
to say that the name Ya’dsh is simply a current abbreviation (hypo- 
coristicon) of Ye’oshydhti, Massoretic Ydshiyahi, Josiah. 

Professor C. 8. Fisher has been working hard on his Corpus of Palestinian 
Pottery with the devoted aid of Mr. Harold Noble, research assistant at the 
School. After more than six months of vigorous activity, the first part of 
the Corpus, devoted to the Chaleolithic and Early Bronze, is nearly ready 
for publication. Work on the Middle Bronze section is far advanced, and 
the Late Bronze part, which is naturally the longest, is arranged and ready 
for the final work. A great deal remains to be done with the Iron Age 
sections. The Corpus is a research project of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago, under whose auspices it will ultimately appear. 

As an illustration of the increasing significance of the Schools in Ameri- 
can Oriental studies, it is interesting to analyze the list of papers announced 
for the New Haven meeting of the American Oriental Society in April. 
More than two-thirds of the members presenting papers which deal in some 
way with the Near Eastern field (outside of Egypt) are or have been 
members of the organization of our Schools; twelve of them have spent a 
year or more at one of the Schools. 

Duke University has become a member of the corporation of the Schools, 
thanks to the good offices of Dean Elbert Russell of the School of Religion 
and Professor Harvie Branscomb. We are most happy to welcome this 
vigorous young university into the number of our supporting institutions, 
and hope that this association will prove just as valuable in stimulating 
productive research in biblical and related fields at Duke as it already has 
at many other institutions. 

Professor W. F. Stinespring of Smith College (who was at the School in 
Jerusalem for three years as Fellow and Assistant Director) has accepted 
a call to Duke University as Visiting Professor of Old Testament. 

Dr. Cyrus Gordon (who was connected with the Baghdad School for three 
years) has been appointed Johnston Scholar in Semities at the Johns 
Hopkins University; he plans to devote himself primarily to the study of 
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cuneiform law, a field to which he has contributed a number of important 
apers. 
Dr. A. M. Honeyman, who was a student of the British and American 
Schools in Jerusalem in 1934-5, has been appointed interim lecturer in 
charge of the Department of Hebrew and Oriental Languages at the 
University of St. Andrews in Scotland. 
In Buutetin, No. 61, p. 21, a mistake was made in reporting the total 
endowment raised up to the beginning of January, 1935. It actually 
amounted to $125,124.78. W. F: A. 


NEWS OF EXCAVATIONS IN PALESTINE 


The excavations of the Colt Expedition of the British School of Archae- 
ology have continued to yield most remarkable results (cf. Buttetin, No. 
61, pp. 24-5). Thanks to news despatches through the Paleor Agency, 
confirmed and illustrated by direct information from Professor McCown, 
we are able to report that Messrs H. Dunscombe Colt and T. J. Colin Baly 
have discovered many additional rolls and fragments of papyrus at Hafir 
el-‘Auja, bringing the total number to about forty fairly complete docu- 
ments, together with bushels of fragments. All appear to belong to the 
sixth and seventh centuries. Most of them are business documents, nearly 
all in Greek, though at least two are in Arabic. Among these finds is said 
to be part of a Latin-Greek vocabulary relating to the fourth book of 
Vergil’s Aeneid—a most remarkable discovery, illustrating the extent to 
which Latin was still studied in the Near East in late Byzantine times. 
Latin was primarily studied for legal purposes, but this find suggests that 
it was also read for purely literary pleasure. 

Mr. Colt was expecting to leave ‘Aujaé in March and to return for a short 
time to Sbeitah, from which he was forced at the end of December because 
of water shortage. He plans to dig at ‘Abdeh (Nabataean-Roman Eboda) 


next year. 
Mr. J. L. Starkey, director of the Wellcome Expedition at Lachish, was 


‘expected to continue working until Easter. Professor Garstang closed at 


Jericho about the end of February, and was planning to resume his work 
in Galilee for the Neilson Expedition of the Liverpool University Institute 
of Archaeology. Professor L. A. Mayer and Dr. A. Reifenberg of the 
Hebrew University have been engaged in clearing a Jewish synagogue at 
es-Semfi‘ah (Eshtemoa) in southern Judah. Dr. E. L. Sukenik was 
expected to resume his work at Teil ej-Jerisheh near Jaffa about the end 
of March; Drs. A. Bergman and H. M. Orlinsky of the American School 
will be members of his staff. 

By invitation of Mr. George Horsfield, late Adviser to the Director of 
Antiquities in Transjordan, Professor McCown will direct the clearance of 
a painted tomb discovered by the former, on behalf of the Transjordan 
Government. 

From reliable sources we understand that Mr. Lankester Harding, for 
many years a member of the staffs of Sir Flinders Petrie and Mr. J. L. 
Starkey, will take the post of Adviser to the Transjordan Department of 
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Antiquities, left vacant by the retirement of Mr. Horsfield. This appoint 
ment is a remarkably sound one, since Mr. Harding is one of the bes 
authorities on Palestinian pottery, as well as an enthusiastic student o 
Arab life and customs. 

In view of the retirement of Mr. Horsfield, we wish to take this oppo: 
tunity to thank him again for the innumerable courtesies which he ha: 
extended to the American School in Jerusalem, in the course of a long 
standing policy of archaeological codperation between the Transjorda: 
Department of Antiquities and the School. It may be recalled that a! 
Professor Glueck’s exploratory journeys in Transjordan were made with: 
the codperation of the Transjordan Government. This was also true of th: 
writer’s soundings at Ader in Moab, as well as of the excavation of th: 
Conway High Place at Petra. During the successive campaigns of Yak 
University and the School in Jerusalem at Jerash, Mr. Horsfield’s constant 
advice and assistance were of very great value to the excavators, whose work 
would otherwise have been at times impossible. 


On page 30 of BuLtETIN No. 61, it is stated that the price of Montgomery 
and Harris, Ras Shamra Mythological Texts, is $3.00. We are happy to 
announce that the American Philosophical Society has reduced its price for 
educational purposes (for teachers and regularly enrolled students) to $1.50. 


W. F. Avpricut. 


THE 1936 SEMINAR TO PALESTINE 


The complete itinerary of the summer Seminar of the American Schools 
of Oriental Research is now ready. 

The Seminar will sail from New York on the 8.8. Pennland on June 
27th. Landing at Antwerp on July 7th, the group will continue by train 
to Paris and Marseilles; from there by the S. S. Champollion to Alexandria, 
and by train to Cairo. From Cairo the group will go by train to Jerusalem, 
where it will be lodged in the buildings of the American School of Oriental 
Research and while there will become a part of the summer institute. After 
three weeks in Jerusalem and southern Palestine (July 18th-August 6th). 
the Seminar will spend a week in Galilee and Syria, going as far east 
Damascus and returning by way of Baalbek, Beirut, Tyre, and Sidon 
Jaffa where it will embark on the 8.8. Gerusalemme and sail by way 
Cyprus to Brindisi. From Brindisi, the group will return by train 
Naples, Rome, Milan, Paris and Antwerp, where it will sail on the S. 8. 
Westernland for New York on August 22nd. Stops will be made in the 
places mentioned and at other points along the route. 

The Pennland and Westernland are both tourist cabin ships of 16,000 
tons and provide very comfortable and pleasant travel. Train travel will 
be second-class, which is almost universally used by American tourists. 
Though the itinerary includes two trips across Europe by train the total 
cost is very little more than hitherto—$605.00 from New York back to 
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New York. This includes all transportation outlined in the itinerary, all 
side trips and museum fees, hotels and meals, and all other expenses neces- 
sary to the itinerary. Expenses not included in the quoted price will be the 
fee for U. 8. passport, foreign visas, U. 8. port tax, and a tuition fee of 
$10 for the School institute in Jerusalem. 

Since the accommodations at the School in Jerusalem are limited, regis- 
tration in the Seminar will be kept within the allotted number. Application 
should be made at once. Complete information and itinerary in detail may 
be had upon request from Lewis C. Moon, Executive Secretary, 409 Prospect 
St., New Haven, Conn. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM, 1936-7 


The Director of the School in Jerusalem for the coming year will be 
Professor Nelson Glueck of the Hebrew Union College. Professor Glueck 
has spent over three years in Palestine at different times, as student, director 
of the School, and member or director of numerous archaeological expedi- 
tions. For the details of his career see BuLLETINS No. 45, p. 37 and 61, 
p. 20. 

The Annual Professor is Dr. William Creighton Graham, Professor of 
Old Testament Language and Literature in the University of Chicago. 
Professor Graham is well known for his publications, mainly in the field of 
the religion of the Old Testament; he has recently published an important 
book, The Prophets and Israel’s Culture (Chicago, 1934). 

Dr. Clarence 8. Fisher, member and director of many excavations in 
Egypt, Iraq, Palestine, Transjordan, and Syria since 1900, is Professor of 
Archaeology. Dr. Fisher is, with Professor G. A. Reisner, the creator of 
the recording method used by most competent archaeologists in the Near 
East, and he is now bringing a very important archaeological enterprise to 
completion: a Corpus of Palestinian Pottery (see above, p. 32), under- 
taken on behalf of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. 

The Summer Session, closely affiliated with the Seminar to Palestine, 
will be held in July and August, under Professor Glueck’s direction; for 
tentative details see BuLLETIN No. 61, pp. 25- 6, and for additional informa- 
tion write to Mr. Moon (see below). 

The academic session proper will begin in early October and will continue 
until the end of winter, after which the staff of the School will engage in 
field explorations or excavations. Besides exploratory trips, frequent excur- 
sions to points of interest, and archaeological demonstrations, there will be 
the following courses: 


PROFESSOR GLUECK: 
1. The Archaeology of Palestine. Two hours weekly. 
2. The Geography and Topography of Palestine. Two hours weekly. 
3. Bible Seminary: The Settlement of Eastern Palestine. Two hours weekly. 


PROFESSOR GRAHAM: 
The Ras Shamra Tablets and the Psalms. 
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The tuition fee for membership in the School is $50.00 a year, remitted 
to instructors and students of supporting institutions. For a stay of 
between one and four months a charge of $25.00 is made. The cost of 
board and room at the School is about $50.00, at present rates of exchange : 
an additional charge of $5.00 is made for central heating, during the winte: 
months. It may be added that friends of the School or other serious 
persons who are suitably introduced, are cordially invited to stay at th« 
School while visiting Palestine. Reservations may be made, when there is 
room, by writing the Director. 

It is now possible to make the round trip from America to Palestin: 
comfortably for as little as $300.00 (tourist class). Students who are 
willing to travel third class may make the trip even more cheaply without 
special discomfort. All prospective members or visitors are advised to 
attend to the matter of visas as early as possible. Every person who does 
not have a first-class transatlantic round-trip ticket must deposit $300.00 
with the British Passport Control Office in New York City, or must give a 
satisfactory bank guarantee. However, prospective members of the School 
who communicate with the Director of the School at least three months 
before sailing date, can nearly always secure a visa without deposit, if they 
submit satisfactory credentials (cf. BuLteTIN No. 61, p. 31). For addi- 
tional information and a copy of the Catalogue, interested persons are 
requested to write to the Executive Secretary, Mr. Lewis C. Moon, 409 
Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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ILLUSTRATED LECTURES ON ARCHAEOLOGY 


During the past year there have been a number of requests for stere- 
cpticon slides illustrating the archaeology of Palestine and the Near Hast. 
T'o meet this demand the Executive Secretary has arranged a few sets of 
lectures, and these, together with other sets which have been arranged by 
our men on the field, are now available for use by colleges, civic organiza- 
tions, and churches. A typewritten lecture accompanies each set of slides, 
in which each picture is numbered and discussed, and all are grouped 
around one topic, thus making a complete lecture, which any one can give. 

A list of titles now ready follows: 


I. “ Jerash—the Pompeii of the East.” 
II. “ Ancient Religious Shrines.” 
III. “ Development of the Semitic Alphabet.” 
IV. “How We Got Our Bible.” 
V. “Recent Archaeological Discoveries in Palestine.” 


Other titles are in preparation and will be announced later. 


These lectures may be rented for one dollar ($1.00) plus the cost of 
transportation each way. The dollar fee is for upkeep, breakage, etc. The 
slides may be used as many times as desired while in the hands of the 
organization. Orders may be sent to the Executive Secretary at the office 
address. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Orders for all publications of the Schools should be sent to the Execu- 
tive Secretary, 409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 


The Bulletin 


The ButiteTIn of the American Schools of Oriental Research celebrated its 
Jubilee number. (No. 50) by printing a topical and topographical index to the 
first fifty issues. This index adds a much larger usefulness to the many reports, 
notes, discussions and accounts of explorations which have appeared quarterly in 
this publication. The BuLLetriIn is published quarterly and is subsidized by the 
Schools, since the price of one dollar ($1.00) per year does not pay the cost of 
its publication. 


Publications of the Jerusalem School 
Publisher, Paul Geuthner, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 

New Testament Textual Criticism. W.H. P. Hatch. 

Vol. I, Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library 
of St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W. H. P. Hatch. 16 pages, 80 
photographic plates, 1929, 125 fr. 

Vol. II, Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. W.H. P. Hatch. 
1934. 125 fr. 
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Publications of the Baghdad School 


Texts—Joint Expedition with the Iraq Museum at Nuzi. E. Chiera. 


Publisher, Paul Geuthner, 13 rue Jacob, Paris, France. 
Vol. I, Inheritance Texts, 1927, 200 fr. 
Vol. II, Declarations in Court, 1930, 200 fr. 
Vol. III, Exchange and Security Documents, 1931, 200 fr. 
Publisher, The University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 
Vol. IV, Proceedings in Court, 1934, $4.00. 
Vol. V, Mixed Texts, 1934, $4.00. 
Excavations. Vol. I. Tepe Gawra. E, A. Speiser. 1935. $6.00. 
Publisher, Harvard University Press. 
Excavations at Nuzi. 
Vol. I, Texts of Varied Contents, 1929. E. Chiera. $6.00. 
Vol. II, Archives of Shilwateshub Son of the King, 1932. R. H. Pfeiffer. $6.00. 
Vol. III, Old Akkadian, Sumerian and.Cappadocian Texts from Nuzi, 1935. T. 
J. Meek. $6.00. 


The Annual 

The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research is now in 
its sixteenth volume and during the decade and a half of its life it has been 
edited by men of outstanding ability in the archaeology of the Near East. 
Dr. C. C. Torrey, President W. J. Moulton, Dr. B. W. Bacon, Dr. H. J. 
Cadbury, Dr. E. A. Speiser, and Dr. Millar Burrows have successively kept 
the ANNUAL up to a very high standard. Vol. XV contains the following: 


Nelson Glueck, “ Explorations in Eastern Palestine, II.” 


The entire volume is given over to a continuation of Prof. Glueck’s report 
on the exploration of Eastern Palestine, the first part of which appeared 
in the preceding volume. Prof. Glueck’s research in this section, extending 
as far south as the Gulf of ‘Aqabah, has definitely outlined the borders of 
Moab and Edom. It also locates the copper mines of Solomon and suggests 
the location of the seaports on the Red Sea for his great maritime trade. 
The price of the volume, which contains 202 pages, with 85 plates and 
illustrations, is $2.50. 


Special Notice 


Complete sets of the Annual, consisting of Volumes I-XI which have 
heretofore been offered at a special price, are sold out, our supply of Vol. | 
having been exhausted. In place of that special offer, which is hereby 
withdrawn, Vols. IJ-XII inclusive will be sold for a limited time at the 
special price of $10.00. This will also include one year’s subscription to 
the Butuerin. For contents of these volumes see BULLETIN, No. 55. 


Offprint Series 

The AnNnvuAL has recently inaugurated a series of special publications of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research, to be known as the Offprint 
Series. The purpose is to make available separately some of the contribu- 
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tions to the ANNUAL at a price proportionately lower than the cost of the 
entire volume. 


The following are now available: 


E. A. Speiser, Lthnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millen- 
nium B.C. Pp. 42. . $0.60 
W. F. Albright, The Bzcavation of Tell Beit Mirsim. IA: The Bronze 
Age Pottery of the Fourth Campaign. Pp. 74 . : $1.00 
Nelson Glueck, Explorations in Eastern Palestine, I. Pp. $1.75 


Catalogue of the Schools 


In order to give information to member institutions and students who 
wish to study in the Near East the School issues at intervals a Catalogue. 
This gives the history of the Schools, officers of administration, opportunities 
for study and research, notes on travel and other pertinent information. 
It may be had upon application to the Executive Secretary. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
Founded 1900, incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia, 1921 


TRUSTEES 


Cyrus ADLER, President of Dropsie College and the Jewish Theological: Seminary 
F. ALsricHT, Professor, The Johns Hopkins University 

GeorcE A. Barton, Professor, Philadelphia Divinity School 

MILLaR Burrows, Professor, Yale University 

RoMAIN BUuTIN, Professor, Catholic University of America 

GRrAnt, Professor, Haverford College 

Louis E. Lorp, Professor, Oberlin College 

James A. Montcomery, Professor, University of Pennsylvania 

JULIAN MorGENSTERN, President of the Hebrew Union College 

WarREN J. MouLTON, President Emeritus of the Bangor Theological Seminary 
EpwArD T. NEWELL, President of the American Numismatic Society 

ALBERT T. OLMSTEAD, Professor, University of Chicago 

Henry J. PATTEN, Esq., Chicago 

Cuartes C. Torrey, Professor, Yale University 

M. Warsure, Esq., New York City 


ASSOCIATE TRUSTEES 


LupLtow S. Burt (Curator, Metropolitan Museum of Art), HENry J. CapBuRY (Pro- 
fessor, Harvard University), Cart H. Krag.ine (Professor, Yale University), T. J. MEEK 
(Professor, University of Toronto), R. H. PFEIFFER (Professor, Harvard University), 
E. A. SpeIser (Professor, University of Pennsylvania), Ferris J. STEPHENS (Professor, 
Yale University). 

OFFICERS 


Mixiar Burrows, President, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
C. Torrey, 1st Vice-President 

A. V. WILLiAMs JACKSON, 2d Vice-President 

Henry J. Capsury, Secretary, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
NELSON GLUECK, Treasurer, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Lewis C. Moon, Executive Secretary, 409 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The President, Secretary, and Treasurer, ex officio, President MORGENSTERN (Hebrew 
Union), Professors ALBRIGHT (Johns Hopkins), BARTON (Philadelphia Divinity). 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


JERUSALEM ScHOOL COMMITTEE: Messrs. Albright, Burrows, Glueck, Montgomecy, 
and Morgenstern; BAGHDAD SCHOOL COMMITTEE: Messrs. Barton, Meek, Olmstead, 
Pfeiffer, and Speiser; FINANCE COMMITTEE: Messrs. Glueck, Patten, and Warburg; 
ENDOWMENT COMMITTEE: the President, Secretary, and Treasurer, Messrs. Adler, Moulton, 
and Newell; Boarp oF Epirors: Messrs. Burrows, Albright, and Speiser. 


STAFF IN JERUSALEM Dr. ABRAHAM BERGMAN, Thayer Fellow 

Dr. Harry M. Orutnsky, Nies Fellow 

Rev. Epwarp P. Bratr, Two Brothers 
Fellow 


Pror. W. F. Atsricut, Director 

DEAN C. C. McCown, Annual Professor and 
Acting Director, second half-year 

ar wicca S. FisHer, Professor of STAFF IN BAGHDAD 

Dr. WarREN J. MouLton; Honorary Lec- Pror. E. A. SPEISER, Director 
turer Mr. CHARLES BACHE, Field Director 
Pror. G. R. Berry, Honorary Lecturer Mr. E: Bartow MULLER, Architect 
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